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they reach it; and each is good in the same way as the others; if 

they are the "vital equilibrium," it is incumbent on Dr. Montague 

to show that this differs intrinsically for each form of value. But 

he can not do this— for qua "vital equilibrium" truth and beauty 

and goodness are identical. 

Horace M. Kallen. 
Harvard University. 
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It is certainly not easy to unite the idea of ethics as a science, which 
implies the principle of causation, and the idea of the indetermination of 
the will. And the difficulty can be excluded only by giving to the word 
" science " an extended meaning. The authors describe science as " the 
orderly and systematic knowledge of a given order of facts, of their laws 
and of the ultimate principles of these laws " (p. 1). The object of ethical 
science is the moral experience ; and this consists in the fact, which can be 
immediately experienced, of the consciousness of every individual of civil 
society in the present degree of civilization that certain actions are con- 
sidered as deserving to be done, or as obligatory, and certain others as 
unworthy, or contrary to duty (p. 5). The moral consciousness is clearly 
distinguished from the social consciousness, because this last does not neces- 
sarily imply the sentiment of the intrinsic value of a certain form of con- 
duct ; and it differs also from the juridical, political, religious, and esthetic 
consciousness. Consequently, ethics is an independent science, indepen- 
dent also of metaphysics. There is a metaphysics of morals, but no meta- 
physical ethics (p. 28). Ethics is founded on an immediate, evident cer- 
tainty, while metaphysics, which is a rational reconstruction of the world, 
can not pretend to this evidence and immediate certainty. The latter has 
to do with what is, while the first has for its object what ought to be. The 
judgments of the one are what the Germans call Existentialurtheile, those 
of the other, Werthurtheile. Ethics is not a merely descriptive, but an 
essentially normative science (p. 29). The special question of the norma- 
tive character of ethics is an aspect of the general question of the nature 
of the highest functions of the mind. In a certain sense, it can be said 
that the mind is in itself normative as knowing, as creating, as willing: 
in theoretical, in esthetical, in practical activity, it has the" idea of an end 
to which it ascribes a value in itself, which it considers as normal and 
suiting to its nature, and which consequently reveals itself under the form 
of norms. But it must be considered that norms exist only in reference 
to certain ends, and ends exist only, in the mind, in reference to the will 
(p. 34). So that only moral laws are truly normative. 

In our inquiry after those absolute values — those ultimate ends, which 
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do not admit of any causal explanation, and are the logical prius of every 
other valuation — we must follow two methods: the psychological, and the 
historical. The psychological analysis shows that in the experience of 
value, which characterizes the moral consciousness, we have a synthesis of 
knowledge, feeling, and will (pp. 76-9). Rationalism in its various forms 
(metaphysical or theological rationalism, naturalistic and utilitarian, or 
idealistic rationalism), voluntarism, and sentimentalism (the theory of 
sympathy, and the Scotch intuitionalism), are one-sided and insufficient 
explanations of the moral consciousness. The fact of valuation is the 
highest and most complicated fact of conscious activity, and implies the 
cooperation of all the fundamental functions of mind. The moral experi- 
ence is something quite original and not reducible to anything else : it is a 
spontaneous reaction of our consciousness in presence of certain objects 
which appear to us as valuable or the contrary. What distinguishes the 
judgment of valuation in general from the theoretical judgment, is the 
fact that in the last subject and predicate are two objects of thought inde- 
pendent of any subjective action; and what characterizes especially the 
ethical judgment is the consciousness of our freedom to realize or not the 
moral values (p. 83). A peculiar character of the moral consciousness is 
that the valuing capacity itself can become an object of moral valuation 
and that it is capable of perceiving the differences of value — differences 
which are qualitatively distinct from the apprehension of the particular 
values. 

In the moral consciousness we can distinguish a contemplative and an 
active element, and we pass from the one to the other by means of the 
feeling of obligation, in which it is impossible to say if it is the conscious- 
ness of the intrinsic value of the object which prevails, or the consciousness 
of our free will. For what is ethically approved is also at the same time 
apprehended as a more or less urgent obligation for our will (p. 111). As 
to the sense of responsibility, it is originally a manifestation of the pressure 
which the collective consciousness exercises on the individual conscious- 
ness; but as soon as the individual recognizes that the social sanctions 
have no intrinsic value, he becomes the judge of his own actions and feels 
responsible before his own conscience (p. 118). Free will, as the capacity 
of free choice, of unmotived adhesion to one of the motives proposed to our 
mind, is a necessary postulate of our ethical consciousness. By this un- 
motived choice the authors mean that there must be a moment in which 
the cause determining the will to choose a motive rather than the other 
can be found only in the power of initiative of the will itself (p. 130). 

This sounds very much like the arbitrium indiffereniiw of the school- 
men, and like the ancient doctrine of the separate faculties of the soul, 
and does not seem quite consistent with what the authors themselves say 
about psychical and moral experience, which they consider as a synthesis 
of reason, feeling, and will, and with the idea of the ego as a spiritual 
substance, as an original principle of activity (p. 137). A substance must 
be something determinate; an activity must tend to certain ends. An 
absolutely indeterminate activity means simply chance. An uncaused 
volition, a capacity of acting without a motive, is inconceivable, and if it 
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existed, would be destructive of morality, which implies the idea of certain 
ends. No doubt we are conscious of being free, but freedom consists in 
the power of reflecting before acting, of conceiving and choosing between 
different ends of conduct. Not determinism, but indeterminism, excludes 
freedom. The question is not if our actions are caused or uncaused; the 
question is, what is the nature of the causes which determine them? If 
amongst these causes there is my reason, my consciousness of myself as 
conceiving ends and trying to realize them, I am free. 

The history of morality — which occupies the second part of the work, 
and is mostly a resume of the able work by Professor Westermark on 
" The Origin and Development of Moral Ideas " — can be described as the 
history of the gradual assertion of human freedom, of the realization of 
man's moral nature. The authors treat successively of moral evolution in 
respect of the valuation of the intrinsic qualities of the human personality 
(intelligence, culture, courage, force, temperance, etc.), of justice, of 
benevolence; and they consider this historical treatment as verifying the 
psychological analysis, for it shows, in their opinion, the universality and 
necessity of the fundamental ethical principles. But even if it could be 
shown that in the course of civilization some valuations are constant and 
unchangeable, one does not see the use of such an inquiry, which ought to 
be included in the field of sociology rather than of ethics. If the prin- 
ciples of conduct are, as the authors pretend, evident in themselves, his- 
tory is useless. 

On the contrary, historical inquiry shows the erroneous side of the 
authors' point of view. It shows that ethics is not, as is commonly sup- 
posed, a so-called normative science, nor a science of Werthurtheile. The 
facts and laws of moral life are the object of a theoretical science, like 
every other. All theoretical sciences have applied sciences corresponding 
to them, and so also there is a theoretical and an applied science of ethics. 
But before establishing the norms, it is necessary to establish the ends of 
conduct. Before studying what ought to be, one must study what is. 
Nor is the judgment of valuation a distinctive character of moral science. 
Everything in the world can be made an object of valuation. And every 
Werthurtheil implies an Existentialurtheil, that is to say, the existence of 
an object to which we ascribe a value. Before approving an act of justice 
or of charity, or condemning an act of injustice or of inhumanity, we must 
know what is justice and charity, injustice and inhumanity, precisely in 
the same way that to appreciate a piece of sugar or avoid a poison, we 
must know that the one is good for our organism and the other dangerous. 
The only difference is in the degree of importance. 

The little work on " Mental Pathology in Relation to Ethics and Law " 
is an attempt to determine the normality of conduct and the ideas of 
imputability and responsibility. There are three kinds of finality and 
normality: physiological, psychological, and ethical. Normality of con- 
duct implies the existence of a will and an end, and some knowledge of 
reality, and of the means of realizing the end, and implies also a certain 
coordination and subordination of the ends, consequently a regular organ- 
ization of psychical life and of the actions by which the will manifests 
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itself, a continuity, a coherence (pp. 4^5). So it is possible to distinguish 
between those forms of delinquency and immorality, which depend on the 
various forms of abnormality and degeneration, and those forms which 
have an extra-pathological origin ; i. e., depend on free will. Determinism 
(evolutional, psychological, sociological) is destructive of responsibilty ; 
it confuses pathological abnormality with ethico-juridical abnormality. 
It would be useless to discuss these theories, which are those of the old 
spiritualistic school and of the classical school of penal law. The fact is 
that not determinism, but indeterminism, is destructive of responsibility. 
How could a man be made responsible for an unmotived action? Nor is 
the idea of punishment at all irreconcilable with determinism. Do not we 
punish children, although not even the authors would pretend that they 
are responsible ? In a certain sense, freedom is a necessary presupposi- 
tion of morality, responsibility, and punishment. Freedom is the clear 
consciousness of one's own acts and of their consequences, and the power 
of understanding the justice of punishment and of feeling its effects. 
Punishment is justified in so far as it appears not only as a necessary 
social reaction against the doings of the criminal, but also as a means of 
educating him, of making of him a better man, of producing in him the 
consciousness of true freedom. For, doubtless, only the moral and honest 
man is truly free. 

In this last work one finds here and there mistakes which appear the 
more strange as one of the authors has begun his career as a doctor. 
E. g., at page 57, it is asserted that hysteria and epilepsy are among the 
factors productive of degeneration. It would seem rather that they are 
the results of a degeneration of the organism, or the form of the degenera- 
tion itself. At page 44 neurasthenia is considered as the common germ, 
from which originate all mental illnesses. But are there not diseases of 
the brain having a traumatic origin, and other causes independent of any 
degeneration of the nervous system ? And must all people with hysterical, 
neurasthenic, and hypochondriac symptoms, be shut up, as the authors 
advise (p. 63), in lunatic asylums! Indeed, it seems absurd to consider 
that nervous sensibility, which is often the only cause of those symptoms, 
and can not be said to present any real pathological character, as implying 
a fatal, irremediable, constitutional degeneration. 

One last remark. The authors criticize the idea of a semi-responsi- 
bility, which they consider as a juridical monstrosity (p. 152). Such an 
idea is certainly a monstrosity in their indeterministic theory of the will. 
Between free will in the traditional sense and no will at all there is no 
mid-way. But it is quite justifiable in a deterministic theory. A semi- 
responsible person is a person who, although subject to pathological im- 
pulses, is susceptible to moral education and strengthening of the will, 
and to the effects of punishment. Such a person can not be left exempt 
from punishment, like a completely irresponsible criminal, who has no 
consciousness of his doings and no power to control his impulses ; and, in 
justice, can not be so severely punished as a completely responsible person 
who, acting in the full power of his intelligence, and with the clear insight 
of his motives and his objects, and after mature deliberation, shows a 
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much greater perversion of the will and badness of character than a 
neuropathic individual who for a moment loses control of himself and 
commits a crime. As there are various degrees of freedom, so there must 
be various degrees of responsibility, in the same way that there are dif- 
ferent and more or less severe punishments attaching to different and 
more or less grievous offences. 

All this remains unintelligible in the indeterministic doctrine of pure 
free will. 

GUGLIELMO SALVADORI. 
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Rene Descartes. Eine Einfuhrung in seine Werke. K. Junomanx. 

Leipzig : Fritz Eckardt Verlag. 1908. Pp. viii + 234. 

We have here a careful and painstaking account of the philosophy of 
Descartes, written with German thoroughness and based not only upon 
his philosophical works, but also upon the recent edition of his letters. 
The exposition is clear, the criticism sound, and both together make the 
book a valuable addition to the long list of commentaries upon Descartes 
and his school. The principal objection to be brought against it is rather 
of a literary than of a philosophical nature. The style is heavy and the 
reading may easily become a task. However much students of Descartes 
may feel repaid for the time devoted to the book, it is not likely to at- 
tract those not already interested in the subject. Perhaps the charm of 
a clear and simple style is too much to ask of a writer upon philosophy; 
certainly it is more than one usually gets from him, and Herr Jungmann 
is no more careless than many of his fellows. 

The arrangement of the book is based both upon chronology and sub- 
ject-matter, a combination always to be desired and, in the case of Des- 
cartes, particularly successful. A chapter upon method is followed by 
others upon mathematics, epistemology, and the sciences, under which 
captions are placed metaphysics, physics, psycho-physics, ethics, and re- 
ligion. The account of Descartes's achievements in mathematics is ex- 
cellent. Their nature, their value, and their relation to the rest of the 
mathematical thought of that century are all admirably set forth, while, 
at the same time, it is constantly urged that at bottom Descartes was 
never a mathematician. He was not interested in mathematical truths 
as such, but occupied himself with them because of their relation to 
philosophy. This is undoubtedly true to a large extent, though it seems 
to me one is hardly justified in saying that at no time in his development 
did Descartes have an interest in mathematics for its own sake. Such an 
interest was doubtless temporary and was promptly subordinated to others 
which were more permanent, but for a brief period it seems to have really 
existed. 

The chapter upon epistemology occupies by far the larger portion of 
the book and contains many of the most distinctively cartesian doctrines. 
These are treated with considerable detail, but without much attempt to 
evaluate them. In opposition to various other students, the author re- 
gards Descartes's position as critical rather than as dogmatic, because 



